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ENGLAND. 


Miscettanrous Oratory, (Concluded.) 
Smart reading from Shakspeare. 


Mr. Smart is, beyond all comparison, the best reader I / 
ever met with. I do not say, nor do I believe, that he 


would manage a dull narrative, or a newspaper, so as to rl 
show his great superiority—much less, that, as it was with | 
Lord Mansfield, a special plea, or an act of parliament, 1 


issuing from his mouth, would be like a stream of music | 
and oratory ; but I do say, and I believe—that there is not 
80 fine a dramatic reader on earth, as Mr. Smart. 

I heard him in the eighth year of his reading, on the 
22d of April, 1824. I mention the day because I regard 
it as an era in my life. 
with any body’s reading ; I had never met with a person 
who appeared to feel the difference between reading and 
recitation ; or narrative and acting ; on the relation of wha’ 


|, But the English neyer do ; nor do we, except in a few of 
|| our non-sentimental, non-humorous plays. The stage-ora- | 


I had never been satisfied before || 
|| Cause on the stage, every other word is generally emphatic 


| —and made so, seldom or never, by lowering, but almost || 
t | always by raising the voice,—one of the most ridiculous || 


| 


: . 
_ be misunderstood by nineteen persons out of twenty. And 


_why is this—why should it be so ? 
| be so, because the law of oratory is artificial. On the 
Mp. | 


ple in the streets would put it, were they to speak the same | 


Let the best pulpit, or stage reader try this, and he will 
It is, and it ever will 
stage, you seldom or never find the accent put where peo- 


idea in prose. The only exceptions I know of, are in 
comedy, not sentimental comedy, nor farce, but in rather 
low and familiar comedy, where peop'e are not afraid to 
talk. In the sprightly comedy of the French, The After- || 
noon—Vaudville—which is a sort of acted conversation, || 
or live dialogue, they do preserve the cadences of nature ; 
and sometimes, they do so in the comedies of Moliere. 


tor would be sure to lay the chief emphasis on the word || 
love, in the phrase quoted ; the chief emphasis, I say, be- || 


had occurred to another, and the relation of what had oc- || and extraordinary errors, by the way, that ever prevailed ; | 


} 


curred to himself ; or, to say all in a word, the difference | 
between description and representation in reading. By | 
what I now say, however, I would not be supposed to | 
mean, that Mr. Smart either made, or felt, these distinc | 


tions throughout ; for there was no opportunity for most of || 


them to appear, and if there had been, I doubt much if 
he could have carried through any one of the others, “i 
unwavering, undeviating propriety. Nay—I am sure li 


could not ; for excellent as he was, admirable as he was, 


in a sort of dramatic recitation, there was too much acting 


| 


for a reader, and rather too much of reading for the actor. | 


Occasionally he personated the individual, whose lan- \ 


guage he gave. And thisI take to be the great error off 
the stage. It is confounding separate offices ; mixing up 
together two different professions—that of the reader, and 
that of the player. 


| 


It is confounding narrative with act- || 4 tragedy or a comedy. 


ing, the far-off with the near, the past with the present.— | 


Let a man, for example, be called upon to read the speech 


beginning with,—‘‘ Once more into the breach, dear | 


friends !”’ if he feels the author, and understands what he 


is doing, he will so read it that nobody could mistake him | 


for a personator, either of Shakspeare, or of King Henry. 
But'if he were called upon to play the character of Hen- 
ry, or to represent Shakspeare in the act of reciting the 


| 
| 





| for you cannot listen five minutes to a natural talker, with- i 


out perceiving that he deepens, and therefore lowers, not || 
only the note but the key, when he ‘comes to what he || 
feels ; and it is by this, that a child is able to judge of our | 
sincerity. But enough on this head now—hereafter, if not 
prevented by something I do not now foresee, I shall try || 
to show that it would be possible fur a man so to read, and | 
without either affectation or mych labour, that a person 
hearing him in the next room, would be able to say, by | 
the very tone of his voice, whether he was reading what | 
he himself had written, or what another had written ; of 
what had occurred to himself, or to somebody else ; and 
whether in a period long past, or nigh at hand,—just as 
readily as we may now tell by his tone, whether it is a 
| speech, a narrative or a newspaper, a play, a note of hand, 


Mr. Smart gave us a considerable part of Henry IV. 
| with extraordinary powers of discrimination. We had 
| Falstaff, Hotspur, and Harry, Prince of Wales ; passing 
| and repassing in swift dialogue before us ; but they were 
sometimes overcharged with acting—for occasionally he 
personated all three, instead of describing all three—in- | 
| stead of relating, as men do, the language of others, | 
when they are not putting themselves in the very places of | 


speech, there would be—there must be—it could not be | such others, completely and entirely, as actors do. We! 
otherwise, a general, pervading, unmistakeable difference. || had therefore, not so much the shadows of the personages 
I do not believe it would be easy ; nor do I know that it | described, as a make-believe array of personages them- | 


would be possible, to point out the distinction by the help 
of any language we now possess ; but I can refer to the 
practice of the multitude, or to that of little children, by 
the door-step or by the way-side, playing with their toys. 
You may know at once, and without the possibility of mis- 
take, on hearing the voice, or seeing the attitude or gesture 
of a child, whether he is acting or narrating an event,— 
whether he is the principal or the second, the original or 
the copy ;—or, in other words, whether he is the sufferer, 
er has been the sufferer, or is only relating or describing 
what has occurred to another. Now this I take to be na- 
tare—nature, in her beauty, and. simplicity, and power ; 
and though I would not have men copy children, I would 
have children studied by all who desire to understand the 
effect of modulation, or accent, or natural emphasis. A 
child says, Oh, I do love you, father ; or he may put the 
accent upon Oh, or upon any other word of the whole, 
and in every case, he will never mistake his own meaning 
—that we see every day—nor ever be mistaken by another. 


| selves. The imagination of the hearer was not consulted ; 
he was not allowed, on hearing the language of the author, | 


| whatever the frequenters of the theatre may believe, are 


not orators, like Anthony ; much less are they declaimers 
by rule. They are plain, blunt men ; they do what An- 


thony says—they talk ‘right on.”? The motion of a sol- 


|| dier—if he is a soldier—will be energetic, and therefore 


not graceful ; angular and vehement, whether much or 
little in quantity ; not curved, nor slow, nor sweeping. 


| But Mr. Smart, like all the players we see, was not only 
| determined to speak a speech, where he was only requir- 


ed to talk ; to play, where he was only expected to read 
—but he insisted on acting narrative,—one of the com- 
monest and vulgarest of errors. For example—Shakspeare 


| says, in the language of description, that Harry of Wales, 
|| vaulted into his seat like a winged mercury. How absurd, 


therefore, wlien reading this description, to accompany it 
with a gesture—even though it were the very gesture 
which, if Harry of Wales were on the stage, playing the 
part of a winged mercury, would be graceful and proper 
for him. Yet all actors, and all readers of reputation, are 
guilty of this absurdity. And Mr. Smart makes Hotspur 
do the scene, instead of describing it, as it should be de- 
scribed, with at most, a brief, energetic sign of admiration. 
The language, though beautiful, was out of place in the 
author ; bat given with so much parade, as you always 
find it givén, it isa shocking outrage—a real departure 
from the character. How often do you hear the stage- 
reciters of Shakspeare’s Seven Ages—and Mr. Smart was 
guilty of the same thing here—it was very common-place 
—he neither ‘vyed nor spoke, neither read nor recited— 
How often do we see such people imitating the * childisis 
treble,’’? when they come to #&—as if we went to see them 
act the infant ‘* muling and puling in the nurse’s arms.’’ 
And so in Alexander’s Feast, and Hohenlinden, and Col- 
lins’s Ode ; you are eternally plagued with what are viewed 


by the mob as very fine echoes of sound to sense. Why 


| not carry it a little further—why not give us ventriloquism 
| outright, or the real cock in Hamlet? or an imitation of 


the bugle, or drum, the neighing steeds, or the flashing of 
torches? JI have seen a fellow imitate a thunder-storm, 
lightning and all, with his eyes ; and there are some, who 
do it well ; Mr. Jarvis, the portrait-painter, is good—and 
Watkins, the Ex-auditor Watkins, a good-hearted fellow 
as ever breathed, very tolerable in that way. And all who 
have heard Keane’s snapping and snarling through that 
passage of the play where he speaks of the dogs; and 
that, where he says he came into the world with teeth, 
plainly showing thereby that he should bite—(Here he 
snaps at the leader of the orchestra, or at a critic in the 
stage-box)—or in Macbeth, where he plays the ‘< shard- 
born beetle, with his drowsy hum,’ illustrating the pas- 





to imagine for himself, the look, and voice, and bearing of | sage with a pretty faithful” imitation of the drowsy hum, 
the individual into whose mouth it was put—as he would || together with ‘night's yawn-peal.” Such tricks are 
have been, if the language were read ; but he was com- || pitiful—base—utterly unworthy of the stage, to say noth- 
pelled to see and hear Mr. Smart, changing every minute | ing of the pulpit ; yet eventhere, we have them. Solemn 
from one to another, and all the time trying to be, what as |' things are solemnized, not as they should be, with a manly 
a reader he was not required to be, the individual he was j and proper seriousness, but by imitations of some sup- 
reading about. I remember having seen the celebrated | posed quality in the object alluded to. Dust to dust, and 
Dr. Mason, of New-York, (now President of —— Col- || ashes to ashes, they tell you; but when you hear this, are 
lege,) who was thought a very capital reader—at New- || you not generally satisfied that the preacher means to re- 
York—play the part of the Pharisee and the Publican, mind you of a shovel fall of earth falling upon the body? 
where he was only called upon to read the passage. The The personal appearance of Mr. Smart was very much 
people, never having seen ‘iny body else do this, off the || in his favour. He is five feet eight, well-proportioned, 
stage, were delighted with it. But as for myself—I be- || with a fine head, a dignified, gentlemanly air, and a flexi- 
longed to another parish. ble voice. But I must not overlook the published terms— 

Where the king withdraws from Hotspur, forbidding him || single tickets, 5s., (equal, with exchange, to $1 25)— 
to name Mortimer again, Mr. Smart deciaims altogether || seven for 21s., or eight, for the course, at ® sovereign, 
too much for a soldier. Hotspur and the Moor of Venice, || (20s. !) ‘These little facts are worth mentioning ; they 
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afford many a laugh, where serious matters would fail. 
He gave tea at his rooms—a very good thought, by the 
way—being attended with little or no expense there, and 
great comfort—and leading to a sociableness not to be | 
generated by any other sort of steam. 


(Either Encuisa Aursors and Wrirers—or Enc- 
LisH PAINTING next.) N. 








JEREMY BENTHAM. 





Extract from a letter from Mr. Lawrence, our charge 
at St. James’s, dated Paris, March 10, 1829. 

“The thirst for knowledge, which now prevails | 
among the young men in France, is no where more | 
fully manifested than by the crowds that frequent 
the public lectures at the Lorboune. To see two 
or three thousand persons rush to hear a metaphy- | 
sical disquisition of Causin, almost reminds one of | 
When the Pro- 


fessors who had been suspended by the late Minis- 


the age of the revival of learning. 


try, resumed last spring their Courses, much of | 


the interest might well have been ascribed to 
political feeling, but there has now been sufficient 


time for this enthusiasm to abate. 


“ Mr. Bentham’s name I hear frequently intro- | 
duced in the public lectures, and always in terms 
of the highest respect. A new edition of his 
works, in seven volumes, translated by Duinont, is 
advertised in the Constitutionnel of this morning. 
I have long been desirous of writing to the Philo- 
sopher in Queen-Square-Place, to express those 
sentiments of gratitude and reverential respect, 
I have 
only been deterred from not having found the pro- 
per topics, on which I thought I could venture to 
address him. He must, I can wel! ¢onceive, be 
highly gratified with the attempt now making, with 


every prospect of success to remove one foul stain 


which I shall never cease to entertain. 


With the mere ad- 
mission of Catholics to office, the people of Ireland 


on the British constitution. 


will not, I feel confident, be long satisfied. Though | 


prudently nothing is now said on the subject; this 
point gained, Catholics and Dissenters will unite to 
put themselves on a real equality with their fellow- 
subjects, which can only be done by adopting, as 
to religion, the system of France, or the still more 
rational one of the U. 8.” 


Extract from the first No. of the “ Utilitaire,” 
published at Geneva—p. 29. 


See what an immense advantage a writer is sure || 
to obtain, by his: neutrality between contending | 


parties ! 
‘works are read by every body ; they are found in 


Bentham penetrates every where; his 


all libraries, in those of the Anti-liberals, as well as 
those of the Liberals. And yet, he tramples under 
foot those errors which are most in vogue, those 
prejudices which are most universal; he spares 
none of the favourite notions of the day, none of 
those principles styled sacred, in short, none of the 
inviolabilities of Politics or Legislation. Armed 
with the sword of analysis, he undermines the 


foundations of absolutism, with much greater free- | 


dom than was ever done by the philosophers of the 
last century, or by the leaders of the revolution, 
which terminated it. Why then are they the ob- 
jects of the unceasing invectives of a whole gener- 
ation ? 
dangerous sophists? It is because they formed 
themselves into a party which had its particular 
interests, and was almost as much opposed to men 
as to measures. Bentham, on the contrary, desives 


Why does it repulse them with horror as 


| his strength from the evidence of the very abuses 
| which he attacks. From the height where he has 
| fixed himself, he looks down upon all our social re- 
lations, without being the slave of any one of them, 
| Without interest, as without passions, he knows 
| neither friends nor foes: nobody can feel humiliat- 
| ed by yielding to him, or consider it a triumph to 
| have convicted him of error. Nevertheless what 
| an attraction, what a charm has he contrived to 
| throw over the exposition of his theories! With 
what force does he take possession of the mind, 
without flattering any weakness, or truckling to 

any prejudice!* If his works have not been at- 
| tended with that éclat, that notoriety, which every 

now and then accompanies the results of great la- 
bours, their success is not the less real, and no one 
| can without manifest injustice, refuse to allow him 
|a share in the improvements which have been 


|| made in the science of legislation for the last twen- 
|| ty years. 


Of what importance is a vain and tran- 
sitory glory to a man of genius, who has dared to 
conceive a plan for the general reform of our social 
order? He aims not at the surprising effects of a 
mine, which after being excavated in darkness and 
mystery, overthrows, by a sudden explosion, the 
earth which covered it ; but rather, at the slow and 
progressive action of that nourishment, which, 
spread openly over uncultivated or sterile lands, 
mixes with the natural elements, encourages the 
development of the seed, accelerates the march 
of vegetation, and at last renders that soil which 
was formerly obstinate and ungrateful, fruitful in 
all kinds of culture. 

Perhaps it is to be regretted that the ideas of 
Bentham have hitherto only been contained in 
complete works, by which means they present a 
whole so extended, that the mind can scarcely 
grasp it; such a great number of reforms to ef- 
fect, that doubts arise as to the possibility of their 
realization; in short, so vast a field to travel over, 
that the imagination is frightened, and dares not 
commence the task. The only thing, perhaps, 
which is required for the complete triumph of his 
principles, is their appearance in the form of a pe- 
riodical publication, undoubtedly the most favour- 
able as regards the action of thinking, because the 

| truths thus proclaimed, pursue you without inter- 

|| mission, reach you in all social positions, in all the 
phases of your humour, and uniting themselves 
|, with the events of the day, share that attention 
| which they would otherwise absorb entirely. 
Hitherto we have merely spoken of rules, which 
are in a great measure negative. We have seen 
what it would be proper to avoid, in order to exer- 
cise by means of the press, a direct action on 
masses of men. Remains, to speak of positive 
| rules, to point out the path which should be fol- 
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and every thing which exercises a good or evil in- 
fluence on the condition of man, in society, belong 
to that science which we have named social philo- 
sophy. Its most immediate end, is rHE GREATEST 
HAPPINESS OF THE GREATEST NUMBEa—the univer- 
sal application of the principle of utility; and J 
should say that the tendency of this journal was 
Benthamic, were it not for the inconvenience of 
making a party name for an enterprise eminently 


free from all party spirit, eminently neutral and in- 
dependent. 


After this, my friend says, jumbling a variety of 
things together—“I am alinost overwhelmed with 
all sorts of things—politics, law, and music. Hay- 
ing just heard that Sparks was going to leave, I 
manage to scrawl two or three lines to you. -I 
thought you might like to see the accompanying 
extract from Lawrence’s (the American) letter, and 
the do. from the Utilitaire, which I have hastily 
translated. We do not know who or what the 
editor is. The Catholic question will undoubtedly 
be carried: at the last two divisions in H. C. the 
night before last, the majority for ministers was 


180. Yours, ever. 
20th March, 1829. 








———— 
SKETCHES FROM LIFE.---NO. 11. 


READING ALOUD. 


What a strange man, said Joseph; I never saw 
him in this humour before—did you? What can 
itmean? Shall we ever know his true character, 
think you ? 

Not if you whisper so loudly, or stare so, said 
the stranger. If you wish to discover the charac- 
ter of a person, do not let him know it; or he will 
ke sure, to baffle you. As he said this, he got up, 
and placing his broad-brimmed hat on his head, 
with one hand, laid the other upon the latch. 

But you are to read before you go, mister. 

True—I had forgotten—taking off his hat, and 
striding up to the arm-chair. But, before I be- 
gin 

There he goes again, whispered Sukey; now 
you'll have another interminable speech. 

Speech—essay, you mean. 

All that I have now to say, continued the stran- 
ger, is this; and you will soon understand why 
you have had so many interminable speeches, of late 
—addressing himself to Sue. 

How fine his hearing is! whispered Joseph. 

Yes, I can hear and see many things, which are 
inaudible and invisible to other men ; but Jet me 
finish. What I intended to say was this—Remem- 
ber what I have declared—cast it over in your 
mind. If you should come to believe that I have 
told you the truth, no matter how uncomfortable it 
was, profit by it; multiply it—and you will make 
women much wiser, better, and altogether dearer 
to men. Give me the book. I will read a page or 
two, if it be only to show you what a multitude of 
slumbering harmonies are to be found in every hu- 








|| man heart. You will be disappointed, at first. I 


lowed, the subjects which eught to be treated of, || shall read like nobody you have ever heard—like 
the particular end, which should always be kept in || nothing you have ever imagined. You will think 


view. On these matters I have but a few words 
to say. 

Social philosophy, like any other science, ought 
to follow a logical march, and proceed from begin- 
| nings to their consequences; from known things to 
unknown things. All the relations between man 
|, and man, may form part of the subject matter of 
\| its researches, and, as elements and powers of 
| physical nature fall withifi the province of chemis- 
try, so does religion, education, social organization, 


* Can it be necessary to call to mind that this eulogium 

of Bentham regards more particularly his eloquent inter- 

|| preter? Their names ought never to be separated, any 
|| more than those of Kepler and Newton. 








| 


me, for a time, quite inferior to the great readers 
| whom you have heard. But—the little I now read 
| will ultimately change all your opinions. I shall 
| hurry over what I do not like ; I shall even stop to 
criticise, what is worth criticising. You must hear 
| me patiently—without interruption, or noise; no 
whispering across the table for scissors or snuffers 
—a single sign will break the charm, and your loss 
will be irretrievable, 
Joseph stooped, and peered into the eyes of the 
stranger, to see if he was in earnest. But there 


was no sign of merriment or pleasantry in them. 
There was only a dead, cold lustre, more of a gloss 
than a brightness upon the heavy balls, very like . 
moonlight upon wet grapes; and his whole face 
was full of truth and sincerity. 


The stranger now took up the volume, and he- 
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an. It was poetry; and one would hardly know 

ow to describe his reading, It was a kind of talk- 
ing ; but not such talking as we continually hear. 
It was more like what we should imagine, if two 
gifted creatures, whose mother-tongue was pure 
poetry, were to meet, in a strange land; each, at 
the sight of the other, kindling into inspiration. It 
was both earnest and familiar ; impassioned, but 
very natural. As he proceeded, his voice accumu- 
lated, and grew heavier, With a weightier volume, 
like gathering waters ; loftier cadences were heard 
here and there, until the mind had become fortified 
and: prepared for something extraordinary. At 
last, he came to a passage, where the author had, 
all at once, outstretched his magnificent pinions, 
and mounted into the skies. The reader heaved 
and grew, and appeared enlarging all over as he 
delivered it; his chest rang; his countenance 
beamed ; and his head was thrown back, as if he 
could see a great angel scaling away over the 
broad, ample firmament. Then there was another 
voice, like that of one leaning over a precipice, 
above the tumultuous waters, and beckoning to invi- 
sible creatures through the darkness and fog. Every 
word had its own particular and peculiar meaning. 
Then there was a sort of comparative silence ; but 
Bo finely adapted the while, to the language, that it 
seemed as if the reader and the author must be 
one and the same person. Then, there was quite 
another voice—a strong martial tone. It broke 
into eloguence—and went up—up—higher—higher 
and higher—till it was very like the ringing of a 
bugle in the wind. 

There were intonations and voices, which they 
had never heard in his conversation; some which 
they had never observed until they heard them 
now, all mustering together; many sweet and fa- 
miliar cadences, with simple and pathetic touches, 
which every body remembered. It was, in fact, a 


stock still for a time, as if debating within himself 
whether to fly at him or not; and then, bound 
away into the bushes, with his hair bristling, and 
jaws distended, as if afraid of trusting himself any 
longer in the way of his enemy. 

Much of this might be owing to his master, who 
never met Gerry alone, but his countenance 
changed, his voice died away, and he appeared 
ready to make battle, on the slightest pretence ; 
but a part was quite unaccountable. No matter, 
though his master relented—Tiger would not. No 
matter whether Joseph Elder changed or not—Ti- 
ger was Tiger still—a creature that would not be 
soothed nor conciliated by the Yankee; and was 
not, until he perished amid the fire and carnage of 
that quiet, plain dwelling, in the defence of Jo- 
seph’s father and household. 


Yes—the stranger threw down the book ; and the 
heart of Joseph smote him. He was ready to go 
up to the man, whom he had insulted so frequently 
—give him his hand—beg his pardon—and become 
his friend ; so powerful had been the effect of his 
reading. He looked as if his heart had grown too 
big for its habitation; and his face was clouded 
with sorrow and melancholy. He had been watch- 
ing Esther from the moment when a few shadowy 
signs of disapprobation went over her face, as he 
took up the little volume, until she was leaning 
nearly out of her chair, and had sprinkled the face 
of her sleeping baby all over with her tears. And 
yet, she, poor creature, had only heard the distant 
sounding of a voice—not the language. She had 
been affected, not by the sentiment, not by the po- 
etry—but, simply, by the murmur that she heard; 
the look of the faces about her; and, it might be, 
by an occasional thrill of her pure heart,—answer- 
ing like inanimate matter to the sound of unintel- 
ligible music, merely because it is music ; echoing 








eoncert. The voices were all his own, to be sure ; 
but they had never been heard till in their united | 
power—from the tremendous energy of lyrical in- 

cantation, down to the clear pleasant roundelay, of | 
song-reading. It was properly a dramatic exhibi- 

tion. You not only heard the characters, but you | 
saw them, and participated in their emotions and 

suffering. Every sentiment went home, as if it 

were spoken. It was thought uttered, not read— 

language talked, not delivered. The poetry was 

no longer the same to the hearer—many new 

meanings became evident, at every intonation. 


Harper Gerry, the stranger, had such power, 
that he could make an author talk just what lan- 
guage he pleased. I have heard him; and I do 
not scruple to say this. If he were disposed, while 
reading fine poetry—the finest, I might say—to 
make it ridiculous, [ would not be the author of it, 
for the world. And he had also a way of making 
very childish expressions quite captivating ; mere 
baby-talk, if he would, so touching and affection- 
ate, that the water would come into your eyes, be- 
fore you knew where you were. 


He threw down the book. They were astonish- 
ed, and completely carried away. Emma drew a 
long breath ; sat more upright; and her bosom, 
young as it was, heaved beautifully, proudly, and 
with a sort of womanly triumph. 

Even Esther, who could not have heard a sylla- 
ble, sat mute as a dead thing—her large eyes wide 
open, and the big drops running out of them, like 
the clear dew from the expanding flower, after it 
has been ruffled in the rain—her arm over Tiger’s 
neck. 

Gerry pitied her; and leaned forward, as if to 
soothe her. But no—she retreated—and the brave 
dog rose up, with a portentous promptitude, and 
shook himself. Joshua stepped forward—Ksther 
turned pale—and Gerry withdrew to his chair. 


The stranger had never liked the dog, and the 
dog never liked the stranger. There was a natural 
antipathy between them. Both were plain deal- 
ers; but neither could endure the other—perhaps, 
for that very reason. Gerry had found, after 
many attempts, that it was impossible for him to 
coax or wheedle the animal into any sort of com- 
panionship; and used to say, that he had as lief 
meet a real tiger any day, in a lone wood, as that 
creature. And well he eo say so ; for, when- 

would stop—stand 


ever Tiger met him aione, 





to an occasional tone, which, somehow or other, 
had found the way, through her sealed senses, as 
| to a sort of incantation. 





| And the good old Doctor, too—he sat, with his 
white hands locked; his mouth compressed ; and 
| his head inclined on one side, as if the sound was 
| yet lingering in the air, long after Gerry had 
thrown aside the book. And as for poor Sukey,— 
| her eyes were like those of a woman listening to 
| strange harmony, coming up at midnight, out of 
| the deep water, over which her little boat may be 
| drifting, without sail or oar—if you please—or im- 
agining that she hears music among the sweet, 
plentiful stars underneath her way —there, 
that will do. 

















PENITENTIARY SYSTEM.—NO, IV. 


| The faulty structure of all prisons, at the time 


| this work appeared, was another subject of obser- 
vation, by our author. It seems never to have en- 
tered the heads of the people of his country ; and 
I might say almost the same of the people of our, 
| that a room may be low as well as high, if air 
enough is properly admitted. The following are 
his remarks on— 


Tue Srroucture or THE CELLS. 


“ Of the waste of room observable in the com- 
mon plans, a great part is to be placed to the ac- 
count of height. Not more than eleven feet, but 
not less than nine, is the height prescribed by the 
penitentiary act. (1) The Wymondham house 
takes the medium between these two extremes. 
Waste, it may well be called. I suspected as much 
at the time of writing the letters. I speak now 
with decision, and upon the clearest views. In 
respect to health, height of ceiling is no otherwise 
of use than as a sort of succedaneum to, or means 
of ventilation. In either view, it is beside the pur- 
pose: As a succedaneum, inadequate ; as a means, 
unnecessary. If your air indeed is never to be 








(1) Alluding here to the penitentiary act of England. 
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| have they eight foot ? have they seven ? 
| Mr. Campbell’s hulks, and to my utter astonish- 








| 
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changed, the more you have of it, the longer you 
may breathe it before you are poisoned. But so 
long as it is undergoing an incessant change, what 
signifies what height you have? Take a Panopti- 
con Penitentiary-house on one hand, and St. Paul’s 
employed as a Penitentiary-cell, on the other. Let 
the Panopticon, aired as here proposed to be aired, 
and warmed as here proposed to be warmed, con- 
tain 400 or 500 prisoners. Let St. Paul’s, herme- 
tically closed, have but a single man in it. The 
Panopticon would continue a healthy building as 
long as it was a building; in St. Paul’s, the man 
would die at the end of a known time, as sure as 
he was put there. (2) 

In this one article, we may see almost a half 
added to the expense in waste. Ten foot from 
floor to ceiling, when less than seven foot would 
serve! When less than seven foot would serve, 
and does serve to admiration. I am almost asham- 
ed of the eight foot I ask ; it is for the mere look’s 
sake that I ask it. The experiment has been tried, 
the result is known, though not so well known as 
it ought to be. Have the hulks ten foot of height ? 
I look at 


ment I see that nobody dies there. In these re- 
ceptacles of crowded wretchedness, deaths should 
naturally be more copious than elsewhere. Instead 
of that, they are beyond comparison less so. I 
speak from the Reports. I know not the exact 
proportion ; my searches and computations are not 


| yet complete ; but as to so much I am certain. I 


speak of the ordinary rate. Now and then indeed, 
there comes a sad mortality. Why? Because 
where pestilence has been imported, hulks neither 
| do, nor can, afford the means of stopping it. But, 
bating pestilences, men are immortal there.— 

Among 200—300—quarter after quarter, I look for 
| deaths, and I find none. Why? Because Mr. 
| Campbell is intelligent and careful, Pandora’s cor- 
| dials unknown there, and high ceilings of no use.” 


Had Captain Cook ten foot, eight foot, seven foot 
| between decks? Captain Cook, under whom, in a 
| voyage that embraced all the climates of the globe, 
| out of 80 men, not a single one died in a space of 
between four and five years ; (3) out of 112 in the 
| same time, but five, nor of those more than two in 
whom the seeds of death had not been some time 

| before their embarkation. 


No. V. will relate to the System or Manace- 
MENT recommended by Mr. Bentham, forty years 
ago. 





| (2) In the letter on hospitals, the reader may recollect 
what is said in commendation of an idea of Dr. Marat’s 
with respect to ventillation, and the form of construction 
| proposed by him in consequence. What he says, is very 
| just, as far as it goes ; but the truth is, that so long as pro- 
| per air-holes are made, and proper means employed for 
determining the air to pass through them, there is no form 
| but may be made as ventilative, and by that means as 
| healthy as his. At that time I had never experienced the 
| heart-felt satisfaction I have since enjoyed, of visiting a 
London hospital. I had not seen either St. Thomas’s or 
Guy’s. I had no idea of the simple, yet multiplied con- 
trivances, for insuring dn unremitted, yet imperceptible 
change of air, nor the exquisite purity and salubrity that is 
the result of them. If I had, I should little have thought 
of sending Englishmen to France, or any other country, 
for Hospital practice, or theories of ventilation. 


(3) Four years two months and twenty-two days. See 














Cook’s Second Voyage. Introduction, 
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A very valuable paper—at some future day, I shall || vernment commences. If because a man is an 


take up the subject, and show this writer how far 
he agrees with a man whose writings he has ne- 


ver seen. I allude to Bentham. N. 


RULES OF EVIDENCE (1)....NO. 1. 
On the Admissibility of Atheists as Witnesses. 


Mr. Neau,—Laws are formed to protect the 


rights of individuals from invasion. Evidence is 


necessary to ascertain the facts in any given case. || 


To accomplish this, proof should be sought from 
every quarter. The main point being to ascertain 
the truth—the true rule undoubtedly is—that every 
species of evidence—that every witness of however 
infamous a character—should be admitted unless 
there should appear greater danger resulting from 


| words, if he may be punished (and this exclusion is 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the admission than the exclusion of such testi- | 


mony. 

By the rules of the common law—all who dis- 
believe the existence of a God—a future state of 
rewards and punishments—persons convicted of 
crimes, such as perjury, theft, &c. and those who 
are interested in the event of a suit are excluded 
from giving testimony in our courts of law. 
there is an infinite variety of character among men 
—so among witnesses—the degree of credit, which 
may be attached to their statements, varies from a 
full and implicit confidence to entire disbelief. Be- 
lieving that these objections should more proper- 
ly be urged against the credibility than the entire 
exclusion of the witness—I shall briefly consider 
each of them. 

In the case of the Atheist, the first difficulty is 
of ascertaining the fact. If, as must be the case, the 
fact be proved by his admissions—by relying on 
this as a ground of exclusion—the Court in fact re- 
ly on his character for truth,* and say, that hav- 
ing, as they believe, spoken the truth in that in- 
stance, he shall never be admitted in their court as 
a witness for fear that he will ever after perjure 
himself. Now, if he has stated an untruth, and is 
not an Atheist—then by the law of the land his evi- 
It is offering a premium to 


dence is admissible. 


|| equal propriety be prevented by confinement for 


As | 


|| ligious principle, he will shoot the first man he | 
'| meets—as that he will perjure himself the first || 

1 ring causes such as interest—passion—hatred—mis~ 
i recollection, &c. which either lead to an erroneous 


| 
| 


| 
| 


|| punishment for opinion) because it is supposed, 


| 
|| er crime in the statute book, and confine him for | 


the abandoned Atheist to lie—and punishing the in- || 


dividual who shall act with integrity. 

If the Atheist has such a regard for truth—such 
a sense of moral obligation—that from a regard to 
it he acknowledges his disbelief of the existence of 
God—he would by that very admission be entitled 
to credit—inasmuch as if in despite of the disgrace 
and degradation consequent on the avowal of such 
opinions—and the great temptations resulting there- 
upon to state a falsehood, he nevertheless acts con- 
scientiously ; he might reasonably be supposed in 
other cases to act uprightly. While the unprinci- 
pled, who scrupled not to deny his Atheism and to 
testify to his belief in future punishments (contrary 
to the truth) would be admitted. 

But in truth “ Action not principle is the object of 
legislation.” Government has no right to interfere 
with the religions of its citizens—it is entirely a 
It should 
never meddle with abstract belief—it should never 


question between them and their God. 


expose a man to ignominy or disgrace for Atheist- 


| 


|| truth—unless, therefore, greater evil should result | 


| ture punishments, as witnesses. 


ic or Deistic—or immoral principles of any sort— 


the moment those opinions result in actions—the 


| 


moment the Atheist,perjures himself—the immoral | 


man is guilty of immorality—then the duty of go- 


(1) By permission of the writer I have altered the title i 


here. 
look like borrowing. 


* Vide Swift’s Ev. 48, 


Butler's Horm Juridiew being abroad, this might || so testify.—Nothing so much weakens with us the force of 


tertaining such opinions, should be excluded—why | 


Atheist, it should therefore be presumed, that he 
would commit perjury—and his testimony, for en- 





might it not equally well be presumed that on the 


be justified in confining him for life. In other 
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and the believer therefore, regarding merely the 
things of this world and discarding all restraints 
from future punishments would be equally liable to 
commit perjury—it would be only from motives of 
real or imaginary utility that either would do it. 
With regard to all cases, where there should be 
an interest whether legal or not—the Atheist would 
be more likely to commit ‘perjury, as one restraining 





} 
same account he would steal—and government thus | 
| 


without the care of government, he would commit | 
perjury—why should not government see that he 
does not have the power of committing every oth- 


life? It is just as probable, that from defect of re- | 


time he is called us a witness—and he may with 


life from doing one, as by exclusion from doing the | 
other—the punishment is more severe in one case 
than the other—but one sees a hundred men, where i 
he is once called on as a witness. | 

“ All witnesses before they are examined are call- || 
ed on to take an oath, by which they appeal to the | 
Supreme Being for the truth of their assertions— | 
and imprecate divine punishment on themselves, if 
their evidence should be false.} It is said to be 
absurd therefore to administer the oath to those 
who deny its obligations—and who disbelieve in 
the existence of a God and of a future state of re- 
wards and punishments. With regard to the legal 


|| obligations of an oath, and the pains and penalties | 


attached to its violation—no one denies them—any | 
more than the obligations of any otherlaw of the land 
By his disbelief of the existence of God | 
and a future state of rewards—he is only absolved 
from this one preventive of crime. Were the wit- 
ness to testify under the pains and penalties of pe- 
juryt any absurdity of the sort above mentioned ! 
would at once cease—(the objection resulting mere- | 
ly from the form of the oath)—unless it should ap- 
pear that when this one restraint is removed, all | 
others are vain and nugatory. 

Now it is evident that the atheist may speak the | 


are denied. 


from his admission than exclusion—he must be ad- | 
mitted. In the great mass of cases—when he should | 
be without interest ex vi termini—he would be with- || 
out motive to commit perjury. No man will do it | 
merely to set the law at defiance—to ruin bis char- | 
Acter—to invite punishment—or to obtain letters of | 
introduction to Mr. Miller of Thomaston. The || 
same motives, the same reasons tempt to—or pre- || 
vent the commission of crimes—the benefit real or || 


imaginary—utility to the criminals. The Atheist | 





+t I was led to the discussion of this question by seeing 
your petition for the admission of those, who disbelieve fu- 
In these remarks I have 
made no distinction between the disbeliever of future pun- 
ishment and the Atheist—because if the Atheist should be 
admitted—much more should the witness who disbelieves | 
future punishment—and because, the reason of the law | 
applies with equal force to both—as neither have any fears | 
for the future, and must be solely influenced by consider- | 
ations relating to this life only. By the rules of the Common | 
law both would seem to'be excluded—but in 15 Mass. | 
Rep. Hanscom v. Hanscom—the Court consider a disbelief | 
in a future state of existence as an objection to the credibility 


| —but the question was not decided on argument, and is con- 
trary to the decisions in England aud New-York, and most || 
|| other States in this country. 


¢ The quakers testify here under the pains and penal- 
ties of perjury, and there is no reason why all should not 


an oath, as the frequency—and trivial occasions on which 
it-is administered. 





|| motive influencing conduct. 
| certain securities against any crime——such as char- 


| dividual. 


motive, the dread of future punishment is wanting. 
The difference therefore would depend on this as a 
In all cases there are 


acter, if good—conscience—education—-standing 
in society—the fear of present and of future pun- 
ishment—these vary in every case and in every in- 
On the other hand there are concur- 


statement or to a wilful misstatement—and it is only 
by comparing the relative weight of these antago- 
nist motives, that we can aproximate to truth. Men 
are not of uniform weight and measure—nor of 
passions and feelings of equal duration and intensi- 
ty. The dread of present punishment to a man 
sensitive of his reputation might have more weight 
than the dread of present and future would have 
with another. The absence of one preventive by 
no means proves the absence of all. It merely 
proyes that no reliance can be placed on the one 
wanting. When the motives to perjury exceed the 
inducements to truth and the checks to crime, 
then the witness stands without credit. In every 
case, it is a question of comparison—weighing the 
different motives of witnesses, as influencing their 
conduct—and after this comparison either believing 


@ disbelieving their statements. This is done 
| with regard to every witness and with regard to 
| every motive of his—and if it may be done when 


one restraint is removed, it may till all restraints are 


| removed, for unless there be this difference of cre- 
dit which is to be given to witnesses, all must be 


considered as of equal weight. 

The fear of future punishment has less weight, F 
am inclined to think, than is generally imagined.— 
Those who would disregard the weight of the other 
motives to truth—would regard little a future pun- 
ishment, which by its very remoteness would lose 
its effect. If it should be said that all disbeliey- 
ers in future punishment are dissolute, immoral, 
&c.—then the worse their character—the less dan- 
ger resulting from their admission. For these rea- 
sons I should propose that none from defect of re- 
ligious principles should be excluded—but that it 
should be urged only as an objection to credibility. 

x. ¥. 


P. 8. To the author—The article on the Tanirr will 
be welcome. 


ey 

I had never been able to read Southey’s Tale of Paraguay, 

and am right glad, therefore, to see so good an account 
of it, in little, N. 


| LEAVES FROM A MANUSCRIPT...NO. IV. 
“ Nare captans 
Quicquid e violis surrepit aura.” 








Mr. Neau,—I have taken pleasure in preparing for 
publication in the Y. & B. L. G. several pages from my 
| note-book, written while perusing the works of some dis 
tinguished poets ; and this pleasure has certainly not been 
diminished by the reception my efforts have met with at 
your hands ; if they have been as successful with your 
readers, my aim will have been wholly attained, and I 
shall, with the more satisfaction, proceed in furnishing you 
and them with further extracts from the same source. 
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entitled «* A Tale of Paraguay,’’ and it was reprinted, up- 
On its reception here, in a beautiful little volume, by 8. G, 
Goodrich, at Boston. The author, in his preface, tells us 
that his Tale is “ founded on facts,’’ and that these facts 
Compose a story, ‘‘ so singular, so simple, and withal so 
complete, that it must have been injured by any alter- 
ation.”” The Poem is preceded by a beautiful Dedication 
to ‘“* My daughter, Edith May Southey ;”’ then follows a 
Proem, having, it would seem, no connexion with, or even 
the slightest reference to the story to be told, which is con- 
cluded, (after an enumeration of divers lofty topics, which 
the poet might have chosen, had he pleased,) with the fol- 
lowing lines— 


** But now, in quest of no ambitious height, 
I go where Truth and Nature lead my way, 
And, ceasing here from desultory flight, 
In measured strains, I tell a Tale of Paraguay.”’ 
p- 20. 
The story, whith is written in the Spenserian stanza, 
commences with an apostrophe to the celebrated Jenner, 


the philanthropic discoverer of the properties of vaccine | 


In the year 1827, Robert Southey published a poem, 





I shall not pretend to note every one of the numerous 
beauties of this book—but the following is too rich a gem 
to be passed without a notice :— 
*¢ And ere the moon, which then 

Hung, like a Sylphid’s light canoe on high, (!) 

Should fill its circle :’’—— p. 45. 
The new-born infant grows up to girlhood, and Yeruti, 
having seen no other beiags than his parents hitherto, is 
moved with a sense “‘ of wonder and disturbing joy,”’ 
and his soul rejoices to see 





** Connatural powers expand, and growing sympathy.”’ 
Their life is described as an unintermitting ‘scene of plea- 
sure and happiness—they know no sorrows, for there are 
no expedients for the creation of the ordinary troubles and 
| trials of men—they live for each other, and in this beauti- 
ful, unsophisticated state of nature, they seem to be what 
| the dwellers in Eden might, and should have been. Their 
mother instructs them in the doctrines of her own pagan 
| creed, and tells them tales of the busy world they never 








| 


matter ; and then proceeds to describe the ravages of that | 


fell disease, the small pox, among the people of a nation, | 


**a feeble nation of Guarani race,’”? who, after having 
been 
‘* Thinned by perpetual wars, but unsubdued, 

Had taken up, at length, a resting-place, 

Where Mondia, issuing from its solitude, 

Flows with a calmed stream to Empalado’s bed.”? 

p- 25. 

Here, they had found a refuge from human foes, but not 
from pestilence ; ‘* the spotted plague’’ appears, and rages 
amongst them, and soon thins their number, until it is re- 
duced to one solitary wedded pair. These, trusting to 
chance as their guide, leftahe scene of the late devastation, 
and, arriving at a retired glade, 


** Slow Mondia’s stream beside,”” t 


they swing their hammocks there, within a bower of ! 


leaves, and basket-wrought boughs, 


‘* A structure fresh and fair, 
And soon its inmates found that Love might sojourn there.’ 


As I proceed in the analysis of the story, I am strongly || 
tempted to make frequent and long extracts ; but, as I in- || 


tend to give a few of the concluding stanzas, as a specimen 
of the whole, I must restrain my own inclination, and re- 
gard my readers’ patience in this particular. The pair, 
which, faithful and alone had sought a refuge from the fate 


that had befallen their nation, in this solitary wilderness, | 


were called Quiira and Moinnema. . Here they lived hap- 


pily, in the exercise of all those duties which their relative | 


situation rendered incumbent, and an enumeration of their 


| yet have seen—and they wonder and weep at the recital 
| of the passions and actions of those who compose it. She 
also tells them of the men who came from a remote clime, 
‘* of different speech, and white in hue,’’ who crossed the 
ocean to seek the red man out, and proclaim to him the 
love and mercy of their God ; and they serve, said Mon- 
nema, 
‘** A maid more beautiful than tongue 
Could tell, or heart conceive. Of human race 
The Virgin Mother was.’’ p. 74. 
| The Poet, in describing the effect produced upon the minds 
of these children of nature by the recital of tales like 
|| these, happily shows the superior power and virtue of the 
| Christian religion, and its peculiar adaptation to the wants 
and circumstances of mankind. Yeruti, from the time he 
heard of the missionaries of Christ, explores the whole re- 
| gion of that country where he was born, 
66 that, haply, he might meet 
Some minister of Heaven.’’ 








p. 77. 
And at length his pious wish is crowned’with success.— 
Dobrizhoffer, a J.suit, who was the spiritual father and 

| leader of a little colony of native converts, which had been 
planted in the neighbourhood of Monnema’s residence, 


—and the astonishment, the delight, and perfect joy with 
| which Yeruti and the others learhed that their desires were 

now gratified, are described with much beauty. 
| the Jesuit’s colony, quitting their solitude, 


They join 


** To mingle with the world,—but not to know 
Its crimes, nor to partake its cares, nor feel its wo.”” 
p- 106. 
| But I am being too minute, I fear, for your patience, and 
| must hasten to the end of the story. The mother and 


occupations from day to day is made—and it is said of , daughter, soon after their baptism, and admission to the 


them— 
‘¢______vanity and strife 
Could never break the even tenor of their life.’’ p. 36. 


In the course of time, Monnema bears a son, and after- | 


wards a daughter, the former of which they called Yeruti, 
which, we are told, signifies ‘‘ the stock-dove ;’’ and the 
child was thus named, because his infant murmuring seem- 
ed to resemble the lay of that gentle bird. The girl was 
called Mooma, and she was born after the death of her fa- 
ther, which is described with peculiar and touching pathos. 
It took place five years after Yerati’s birth, and is so ex- 
quisitely related, that I cannot resist the temptation to in- 
sert the entire stanza. 


*¢ In quest of game Quiara went his way, 
To roam the wilds, as he was wont, one morn 3 
She* looked in vain, at eve, for his return. 
By moonlight, through the midnight solitude 
She sought him : and she found his garment torn, 
His bow and arrrows useless, in the wood, 
Marks of a jaguar’s fect, a broken spear, and blood.”’ 
p. 46. 
* Monnema. 


| Christian church, die. Yeruti, after this, seemed tired of a 
life, which he knew was instead of another, so much 
|| brighter, purer, and happier, to which his soul aspired : 





low them. And now his soul, intent on thoughts like 


|| these, loathed its burthen of clay, and would fain join its 
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discovered the little family, during his rambles in the wood || 


Life’s business then for him would be complete, 
And twas to tell him this they left their starry seat. 
* * * * * * 
‘* Their love had drawn them from their happy sphere, 
That dearest love unchanged, they came to show ; 
And he must be baptised, and then too, he might go. 


** With searching ken, the Jesuit, while he spake, 
Perused him, if in countenance, or tone, 
Aught might be found, appearing to partake 
Of madness. Mark of passion there was none : 
None of derangement : in his eye alone, 
As from a hidden fountain emanate, 
Something of an unusual brightness shone : 
But neither word nor look betrayed a state 
Of wandering ; and his speech, though earnest, was sedate. 


‘* Regular his pulse, from all disorder free ; 
The vital powers performed their parts assigned : 
And, to whate’er was asked, collectedly 
He answered. Nothing troubled him in mind : 
Why should it? Were not all around him kind ? 
Did not all love him with a love sincere, 
"And seem, in serving him, a joy to find? 
He had no want, no pain, no grief, no fear ; 
But he must be baptised ;—he could not tarry here. 





‘* Thy will be done, Father in Heaven who art ! 
The pastor said, nor longer now denied : 
But, with a weight of awe upon his heart, 
Entered the church, and there, the font beside, 
With holy water, and all other rites applied, 
Performed in all solemnity the rite :— 
His feeling was that hour with fear allied ; 
Yeruti’s was a sense of pure delight, 
And, while he knelt, his eyes seemed larger, and more 
bright. 


‘* His wish had been obtained, and this being done, 
His soul was to its full desire content : 
The day in its accustomed course passed on : 
The Indian marked him, ere to rest he went, 
How, o’er his beads, as he was wont, he bent. 
And then, like one who casts all care aside, 
Lay down. The old man feared no ill event, 
When ‘ Ye are come for me!’ Yeruti cried: 
‘Yes, Iam ready now !’—and instantly he died.”” 
pp. 141—2—38, 
Had I room, 1 could not apologize to your readers for 
occupying so much of their time, and your columns, in no- 
| ticing this beautiful production. I hope it will induce all 
who have not yet seen it, to read it forthwith. 
Oo ** ° 








——— 
N. 





By a friend. 
FEMALE EDUCATION.....NO. II. 


MOTHERS8—TEACHERS—COMPANIONS. 





Tite sphere which nature has allotted you, necessarily 





} . a . | 
|| kindred spirits in a purer element. An old man, to whom | 


i] Yeruti had been given in care, told the Father of this, and therefore, that you should know how to exert the most salu~ 


| begged for the boy, that he might be baptised. The Jesuit 
|| deemed it a feverish, and dreaming conceit, and 


} 


‘¢ His baptism was in fitting time designed, 
The Father said, and then dismissed it from his mind.’’ 
p. 139. 

At length the old man came again ; and the Jesuit then 
permitted Yerati to tell his tale ; and this, with its conse- 
quences, finishes the Poem. 
‘* Nightly these blessed spirits came, he said, 

To warn him he must come within the pale 

Of Christ without delay. Nor must he fail 

This warning to their Pastor to repeat, 

Till the renewed entreaty should prevail. 








and he saw, in beatific dreams, the forms of those he had |! 


| loved—and they seemed to bid him be baptised, and fol- | than are ordinarily discharged by the other sex, 





confers upon you duties of an infinitely greater importance 
You are 
necessarily conversant with that age of our race, when the 
most lasting impressions are made on the mind, and when 


it may be moulded into any shape. It is vastly important 


| tary influence on the character of the age, now actually 
| forming under your hands. You should be prepared to do 
| this by the cultivation of your own minds. No one who 
| has not studied—who has not learned what wonderful 
| changes may be wrought on the intellect by a course of 
study calculated to task its power, and try its strength, is 
| fit to superintend a philosophical development of the se- 
veral faculties of the mind in others, It is requisite, to the 
right performance of this duty, that the mother and every 
other person entrusted with the early education of youth, 
should be well acquainted with the nature of mind, so far 
as it may be known by the observance of the phenomena 





which jt displays. She should know all the general laws of 
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its action, and be ready to foresee the effect which any 

word, or action, or study may have on the future character 

of the individual. You are well aware, I am certain, from | 
the attention vou have given to this subject, that such an 

acquaintance may be made with the science of mind, as to 

enable one to predict, with great certainty, the consequence 

of a given course of conduct or education. You know, 

from the records of intellectual philosophy, and from the 
observation of your own minds, that the mental character 
is, in a great degree, a creature of education—that habits 

which give eminence and worth to an individual, have re- 

ceived their beginning in the nursery and school-room. | 
You have been taught that children are not born into the | 
world with knowledge that might guard them against the 
influence of external causes ; but that they are wholly at | 
the mercy of those with whom they have most to do. The 
parents are the constant source of their instruction—the 
model which they imitate—the example they follow. It is 
in their power to make them angels or devils. They can 
almost make white black, and black white—bitter sweet, 
and sweet bitter—virtue vice, and vice virtue. 


Seeing, then, that children must partake of the character 


of the model after which they are formed, it follows that 

mothers, and all who have most to do with their first im- 

pressions, should be profoundly sensible of the importance | 
attached to their situation, and strive to be¢ome thoroughly 

acquainted with the whole machinery of intellect. They 

should be thoroughly taught the science, the difficult science 

of education. 
as have studied their own minds. It is necessary in most 
cases, to have met and encountered difficulties, in order to 
give to others the best directions how to shun them. You 
should, therefore, if you would be prepared to give instruc- 
tion to others to the greatest possible advantage, not only 
study and replenish your own minds, but make it a duty to 
get possession of the secrets of the science of education. 
The foundation of this science, is a right view of the nature 
of mind, so far, as I have already said, as it may be known 
by the phenomena it exhibits ; and this is quite far enough 
After taking that view of mind 
which the present state of intellectual philosophy allows you 


to take, you will be prepared to regard the business of edu- 


for the purpose before us. 


cation, as quite a different thing from what the vulgar con- | 
sider it. You will see that the great object is not to store 
the mind merely with a multitude of facts ; but to discipline 
and form it ; not to cultivate exclusively that faculty we call 
the memory ; but to give to all the faculties a gradual and 
equal developement. You will perceive that the work of 
instruction commences with life, and ends with life. That 
it is not the exclusive business of an instructer or school 
teacher to give our children an education ; but that it be- 
longs to the mother, the futher, the preceptor and the child 
to do this together. You will perceive that by far the most 
important and lasting lessons that a child ever receives, are 
those of the fire side—of the family circle, which is a per- 
petual school, involving the most tremendous consequences 
to the child, and accountableness to the parents. 


What a vast amount of the most important intellectual 
instruction might be given at small expense throughout the 
world, if mothers understood better the power that is put 
into their hands. How long before they will be prepared 
How important it is! , For who should 
know the disposition of a child better than the mother ? 


for this station ? 


Who should be so well qualified to take advantage of every 
circumstance to enlighten the understanding, and lead it on 
from one degree of knowledge to another? Who should 
know better how to arrange the several intellectual employ- 
ments and amusements, so as always to keep up an interest 
in the pursuit of knowledge? Who should know better 
what circumstances would be most likely to impress a par- 
ticular truth on the mind? Who should possess to a great- 
er extent the art of interweaving into the vast and compli- 
cated web of thought, all those objects of nature around us, 
80 as to give to them a tenfold interest and charm, as clus- 
tering points of the most delightful associations? Who 


should be better prepared to take her young offspring abroad 


| 
| 


This science cannot be learned, but by such 





| into the fields and on the mountains, and teach it to spell 


out the praises of its maker from the alphabet of flowers 
and grasses that are springing up around it? Who should 

feel deeper interest in making those early religious impres- 
| sions which are to be preferred to glory, to wealth, to all 
earthly honours, and which will enable a parent to turn her 
| child adrift on the wide world, with the most perfect confi- 
| dence that all will go well with him! Who shall take a 


| more thrilling interest in leading her child to find 


‘© Tongues in ttees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing ?”’ 


| Who, better than a mother, should be qualified to train up 
a child in the fear and love of its creator? Must it be left 
| to the hired teacher alone, to lead the child from object to 
| object, from thought to, thought, to make up that chain of 
| mental association, which must give a colouring to the 
whole future character? Will a stranger take a more in- 
tense pleasure in cultivating the mind of the child, than the 
| parent herself? It cannot be. And if this world is ever to 
be redeemed from the ignorance that characterises it at 
present—if the time is ever to come when the intellect is to 
be born, as it were, an hundred years old, that time must 
be preceded by a thorough education of the female sex. 
That fountain out of which are the issues of life, must be 








| 
} 


| 











purified. That tongue which articulates the first and last || 
word in the ear of the child, must articulate nothing but the || 


music of truth and familiar wisdom. 

There is another reason why females should receive a 
good education. 
to give gratuitous instruction. And if it is true, as I think 
will not be doubted, that the value of instruction depends 
much on the manner in which it is given, and that the right 


manner presupposes an acquaintance with the science of ed- 


ucation, females cannot discharge the duties of teachers | 


faithfully, without having been trained to a knowledge of 
themselves and of the best method of approaching the mind 
of others. In speaking of giving gratuitous instruction, I 
allude to the Sunday schools. This great moral engine, 
whose several wheels are put into motion in a great measure 
by the women, will depend much for its efficacy on the 
skilfulness with which the moving forces are applied. It is 
to be regretted that, in many places some are chosen to 
preside over the birth and nursery of intellect, who are 
likely to do much greater harm than good. 
glad, if young females of every rank, would think of the 
service they might render to the rising generation, by pre- 
paring themselves to discharge the duties of teachers in 
Sabbath-schools. I say prepare themselves. For I think 
too many are now engaged in this important work, who 
are not prepared for it. 
it—a deal of show, without much substance. 
haps, not my duty to criticise the institution, as it is doing 
wonders for the means in its power. Yet a much more 
efficient service might be performed for youth, by preparing 
a better system of text-books, and by engaging only such to 
teach, as are abundantly adequate to so high and holy a 
duty.* 


There is too much quackery about | 
It is, pery | 
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If females were generally well instructed on those subjects 
with which every well educated gentleman is partially 
acquainted, at least, the colloquial talents of both parties 
would soon be much improved ; and we should soon find 
every collection of men and women a school of mutual in- 
struction on important topics, instead of a school of scandal 
and gossip, as is but too frequently the case at the present 
day. But you say, what should females know that they do 
not know already, to fit them to talk to greater advantage 
with learned gentlemen? In answer I would say, you 
should be in some measure acquainted with all subjects 
usually discussed by men. F. 











—————_—__________] 


Sensible and well expressed notions about the bug- 
bear, Death. N. 


DEATH. 


Inconsistent man complains of the shortness of 
life—yet calls it tedious, and flies to every amuse- 
ment, however vicious, and trie’ every expedient 
to make the wheels of time roll more swiftly. He 
wastes many years, but when the time of his disso- 
lution approaches, life seems sweet. He fears 
Death—but it is a weak and cowardly fear, Death 
is a tribute due to nature. It is as natural to die, 
as to be born. In the spring, the trees are clothed 
with foliage, the ground is carpeted by green grass, 


| intermingled with gaudy flowers. The cold blasts 
It is this: they are ail as one, called on || 


of autumn strip the trees of their leaves, the earth 
of its beauty, and change the verdure to a grayish 
gloom. So time deprives man of his vigour and 


|| strength, and leaves a shrivelled trunk, which the 


grave demands as its own. 

The religious man looks upon death with com- 
posure, if not with pleasufe. He knows that he 
dies, hyt to enjoy eternal life—that he will be 
judged,"but to be rewarded. This is but the vesti- 


bule of his happiness—death removes the massy 


bar, and gives him a free entrance to the delightful 
mansions of eternal life. The web of his exist- 
ence is soon spun—his eyes swim in darkness—the 


| next dawn of light welcomes him to everlasting 
I should be | 


day. 
Death ought to be ranked among the most excel- 


, lent gifts of nature, for it is 





Again, females should have an extensive education, be- || 
cause they exert so great an influence on the other sex. 


Men do not make half so great efforts to become learned at 
present, as they would make, were females more assiduous 
in the culture of their own minds, and every day gaining 
on the other sex in the pursuit of knowledge. If social in- 
tercourse were more distinguished for valuable remarks, for 
philosophical enquiry on the part of females, there would 
very soon be a great change for the better on both sides. 


Pees et 

|| * I am happy to learn that arrangements are making in 
one of the religious societies of this town, to bring within 
reach of all young people, a course of the most valuable, 

thoroughgoing Sabbath-school instructions. The books that 
will be made use of in the higher classes, will be such as 
ought to be studied by all, whether young or old. And it 


age, may consider it a privilege to be in constant attendance 
on this new source of mental improvement. This is what 


society. 


| 
| 





«¢ The crown of life. 
Were death denied, poor man would live in vain ; 
Were death denied, to live would not be life ; 
Were death denied, e’en fools would wish to die. 
Death wounds to cure, we fall, we rise, we reign ! 
Spring from our fetters, fasten in the skies !’” 
Much of its terror arises from the agony with 
which it seems to be attended ; but the pain is not 
generally great, for sickness stupifies the feelings, 


| and renders the nerves incapable of a quick sensa- 


tion. Pompa mortis magis terret, quam mors ipsa. 
Parade and ceremonies, weeping friends and 
mourners, the trappings of the hearse, make it 
seem terrible. When it comes suddenly, when the 


| mind is excited or bent upon any thing good, the 


| 
! 


is my sincere wish that all young ladies, without regard to | 








is wanted to fit them for teachers, mothers, and members of | 


hurt is scarcely felt. The ball passes through the 
heart of the warrior, whilst he is ignorant of its 
approach. There is no human passion, however 
weak, but what overcomes the fear of it. A love 
of country slighteth it—death hovers over the bat- 
tle plain, and smiles at the convulsions of those, 
whose souls will quickly wing their flight to other 
regions. A love of others fleeth to it—the attend- 
ants of Cleopatra at her death, killed themselves 
from the love they bore for their mistress. 

Tc contemplate death as an admission to other 
scenes, is religious and awful. Purchase wisdom 
as soon as possible, for you know not when death 
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will come. Think not because you are young, that 
it is distant. Disease deprives the healthy of their 
vigour and strength—it lurks beneath the crimson 
cheek, like the worm rioting within the rose—and 
*¢ Cuts down 
The fairest bloom of sublunary bliss.” 

Youth builds up “ mountain hopes,” forms schemes 
and represses thoughts of death without a sigh, 
when standing upon the brink of the grave. Be- 
hold the tulip in the morning—it reclines its head, 
and sheds its crystal tears ;—the rose,—it perfumes 
the air—it receives the dew-drops from a superin- 
cumbent bush, which glisten in the sun, like the 
precious pearls—their existence is short—they are 
withered by the meridian heat: So death cuts off 
man in the summer of his life, in the bloom of his 
youth. Get wisdom quick, for death may send its 
terrible tidings in a blow. Defer not—let not pro- 
crastination steal day after day, and leave but a 
few moments for the preparation of eternity. The 
fool looks upon this life as a valuable pearl, which 
he is afraid to lose—the wise man is content to die, 
for he knows that he is an heir to everlasting hap- 
piness. Get wisdom, and you will deprive death of 
its sting. JOEL. 








PORTLAND; 
THURSDAY EVENING, JUNE 11, 1829. 





WESTMINSTER REVIEW. : 
A friend in England writes thus of the W. R. 
N. 

There has been a great change in the West- 
minster Review—a change for the better. Messrs. 
Mill, Senr., Mill, Junr. and Roebuck have ceased 
% write in it. They thought and said that it must 
go down without they supported it. A No. has 
since appeared, without an article from any of this 
trio ; and of forty critiques which have appeared on 
this No. they all concur in saying that it is eminent- 
ly superior to the former numbers,—even the 'I'o- 
ries have praised it for the talent it displays.— 
There is a most admirable article on the Catholic 
Question, (No. XIX.) It has been reprinted at 2d. 
and twenty thousand have been sold. No. XX. 
I have just seen; it will be published to-morrow— 
it is equally free from the Scotch murkiness and 
bitterness. Every body is delighted to see the Re- 
view freed from this mill-stone. As might be ex- 
pected, the sale of it has considerably increased, 
in consequence of this reform. In No. XX. there 
is a masterly defence of Bentham against the last 
No. of the Edinburgh, which contained a notice of 
the Rationale of Evidence. 

The Catholic Bill will be passed before the Eas- 
ter Recess. The ridiculous No Popery cry has 
worn itself out. Lord Winchelsea has withdrawn 
his name from the King’s College, and in a letter 
signifying this intention, reflected on Wellington’s 
conduct. Wellington unadvisedly challenged him, 
and they had a meeting, but no harm was done. 





TEMPERANCE. 

Dawniet Frost, Junior's, Address before the Tem- 
PERANCE Society of Canterbury, Conn, WVew- 
Bedford, reprinted by B. Lindsey & Son. 

A sensible, manly, unpretending affair. So much zeal 
is at work now, and so many labourers in the field for the 
reformation of our People, that we may now be justified in 
believing the extinction of intemperance throughout our 
country as a thing certain—morally certain ; and not very 
far off. N, 


| ed—rather borrowed, that is. 


professions of friendship for me, he is by no meaus sincere. 
| I do not understand his views; he seems determined to | 














Evcex-Hix1, a novel, by a Vinci1n1AN—in two vols. 
Richmond. T. W. Waite. 


It is really cheering to see our brethren of the south, the 
finer spirits of the Ancient Dominion, taking the field with 
us in the literature of the imagination. This, I believe, is 
the first Virginia novel that ever appeared, unless the OLD 
BacHELoR may be regarded as a novel, or the Brirish 
Spy, both of which came forth to the world in Virginia, 
though the author himself was a Marylander. Nor do I 
now happen to recollect any Southern story whatever, in 
the shape of a novel. 

But this, take it altogether, is a highly respectable affair. 
The characters, though one is borrowed, that of Albert 
Monteagle, are fine and spirited, and fluently characterized, 
for a first attempt. The plot is a good plot ; the moral— 
what it should be ; the language, uniformly easy, and with 
two or three exceptions, uniformly correct, and sometimes 
beautiful ; and the winding-up is altogether in the old-fash- 





| ioned style of propriety. 


But Albert Monteagle, as I have said before, is borrow- | 
He is too like Ashley Os- 
baldistone. He is a villain of the same sort—endowed 
with the same sort of readiness and self-possession—his 
stature—his ** compact and muscular frame,’’ (i. 25)— 
even his voice and ‘‘ mis-shapen face and repulsive 
countenance,”’ (i. 152,) are the same. 

In all other respects, Edge-Hill appears to be sufficiently 


| new for a story of the revolution ; and take the plot as it 
| is, interwoven, intertangled, and finally cleared up, it is 
| worth half a score of modern plots. 


The author in fact is 
clever ; and if this is a first attempt, as it probably is, he 
ought to eclipse Cooper before he has done ; for Edge- 


| Hill, though much of a piece with Precaution, the first at- 


tempt of Cooper, both being formed upon English models 
of a gone-by age, is really superior, much superior to Pre- 


| caution. N. 


P.S. Huzzey (151—2—28,) should be spelt hussy ; illy 


| (ii. 39) is not English; the pass by Lafayette is a stage 


trick, of the Cooper taste ; between you and J, (ii. 166,) | 
not English. i 





Verily, it is but fair, that a woman should be permitted to 
speak for herself. There can be no doubt of the indis- 
cretion of C. A. B.,—and as little of his compunction ; 
and as for Mrs. W., I like her spirit, and she being in 
the field, and qualified to “ right her wrongs, wherever 
given,’’ she must be allowed, after so much forbearance, 
to give him a tap of her editorial fan that he will re- 
member. N 


THE WOMAN EDITOR’S REPLY. | 
Boston, May 30, 1829. 


Mr. Neat: Sir,—I fear you will consider this private | 


appeal to your friendship a great sacrifice of reserve on my 
part, but encouraged by the good wishes which you ex- | 
pressed on the commencement of my paper for its success, | 
and your advice that I should persevere rather than retreat 
in cases of difficulty, I am induced to confide the following 
circumstances to you, and hope you will give place to the 
enclosed letter in your next, if you think I am right in de- 
fending myself from the censure which I should deserve if 
the statement of C. A. B. was true. 

I regret to find that notwithstanding Mr. O.’s constant 


write constantly for my paper, and every article is accom- 
panied with some complimentary note, and a request that 
it should be printed. Yet he wishes it to appear (as I am 
told) that all his communications are solicited by me—this 
is not the case, with the exception of one instance. About 
the Ist of January, he called on me and proposed writing 
literary notices occasionally. I accepted his offer, but 
told him candidly, (and have since done so by letter) that 
other matter would be more acceptable ; this he has some- 


191 








upon books, &c., which, if they pleased me I published,— 
if not, laid aside. This liberty, which I shall always take, 
has it seems provoked his ire, and he is resolved if possible 
to mortify my feelings. Now, my good sir, if you disap- 
prove of the measure which I have taken to settle this af- 
fair, have the kindness to address me a line in private, and 
tell me your opinion, but not recognize this letter in pub- 
lic. Werelaman,I would not make the request, yet 
although I have said nothing here that I am not willing Mr. 
O. should see, yet I think the enclosed letter will be suffi- 
cient to explain all that is necessary. I feel a horror of 
being censured in public, and am almost astonished when I 


| reflect how I ever got courage enough to be—what I am. 





The fact is, I knew not the perils of the voyage which I 
was about to commence, and thought only of the bright 
surface. But, sir, I will not detain you any longer on this 
trifling subject, but trust to your generosity, love of justice, 


| and the claim which as a woman I have upon the protec- 


| tion of your sex against the attacks of the illiberal. 


Yours respectfully, K. A. WARE. 


|| The following was the atonement—and a handsome one it 


was—of the author. N. 
LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

Mrs. Warxr,—Over the signature of C. A. B., in Mr. 
Neal’s Y. & B. L. G., a week or two since, I alluded to you 
in a manner which I do not pretend to justify, upon deli- 
berate reflection : It was the result of hasty and irritated 
feeling, for the indulgence of which there was little cause, 
and for the effects of which I am free to confess my regret. 
But it must not be deemed by you as a deliberate expres- 
sion of my sentiments towards your paper, which are of a 
nature entirely the reverse of that implied, seemingly, in 
those remarks. This acknowledgment, upon reflection, is 
| voluntary, and I hope will be received as sincerely made, 
| as it is justly due. I am yours, &c, 





3. F. 0. 
A—y, May 7, 1829. 
| MR. BRYAN. 
| This very respectable man writes as follows. N. 


Unwilling that you should rest under an impression that 
| I had consented to have my portrait associated with that of 


|| 8. L. Fairfield,—as might be inferred from the letter of 


| Morris & Kenney, which you recently published, I avail 
myself of this occasion to say to you, that in their letters to 

me on the subject of the proposed engraving for the Album, 
| they never mentioned Fairfield’s name* in connexion with it. 


| So far was I from being capable of submitting to the de- 


| gradation which such acquiescence would have involved, 
| that on the appearance of an article in the Album, in vindi- 
| eation of that unprincipled being, I immediately withdrew 
| the consent I had yielded to their proposition concerning 
the publication of my portrait. 
Very respectfully, yours, 
Mr. John Neal. 


DAN EBRYAN. 








* Four other names were mentioned by them in refer- 
ence to this matter. 





| Excellent. N. 


CHILDREN. A small brother of mine being thrown 
from a horse, and so injured by being trod on, that he was 
unable to rise, said to the woman who first came to his as- 


|| sistance, ‘*I shall die—but you and I haven’t any thing 


against each other, have we?’? There had been some fa- 
mily disagreement, and he wished to part friends with his 
neighbour. 

Another brother, with his first notions of a great myste- 
rious Being, said, ‘* When the Lord comes up out of the 


ground, every body will die.”’ 


But he recovered. 








—— 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


«© ©.”? on “* Love and First Impressions,”’ would appear 
but for the continual reference to the senior editor. ‘ Too 








times furnished, but oftener his contributions were reviews 


much ofya good thing,’ &c. &c.—every body knows the 
rest of the proverb. , N. 
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Very fine poetry here, though verging on what I should Very fair—but rather too much in the way of Franklin’s 


N. 


be wary of. 
THE WALK. 


Wir walk with me, dear Isabelle, where turfs 
This daisy path, and skirts close by those rocks, 
O’ershadowed by the birch and stately fir ; 
"Tis only up the hill a pleasant walk— 
I know thou wilt, my own dear Isabelle. 

- * 


* * 


How very softly now the southern winds 

Play o’er these violet and daisy tufts, 

Pilfering their sweet scents ; the plumy birds 
Breathe out their song more sweetly, the winds 
Lean down to kiss the nectared flowers ; just see 
How shakes this mottled pink, as gently stoops 

The breeze to touch its cheek so delicate. 

Didst ever tremble, dear Isabelle, 

When I would touch that mellow lip,of thine? 
Thou didst not know thy blushes fled, and strove 
To hide their burning richness in thy curls. 

Thy cheek did change so like a tinted shell 

Through which a trembling light hath burried quick. 
—Let’s sit upon this rock, sweet Isabelle, 

And make our thoughts with musing audible. 

Tis just two luscious summers since—no more— 
Since we sat here alone—is’t not ?—I leaned 
Before thy breast as now, and frighted up thy curls ; 
The trees as now, were all alive with song, ’ 
And love slid to our hearts, like happiness. 

—I then was sad—but still my soul drank in 

What melted like a dream upon my lips 5 

T asked thee then—dost thou remember what? 

Oh! blush not now—’tis past !—bend not thy head 
Upon thy breast, so like a timid girl. 

Thy bosom’s swell doth damp thy look of pride. 

I asked thee then—dost thou remember what ? 

If thou didst Jove me !—do not tremble now ! 


* *« * * 


—Dost thou remember when, dear Isabelle ! 
I saw thee first—where breathed the laden winds 
And bore their incense as an offering— 

And where the birds sang out deliciously, 
And made thy moments as a blissful dream— 
When thou didst chase the bee from sweet-lipp’d flowers, 
And pluck the roses like young blushes, off. 
While I was looking at thee—a little bee, 

A lonely bee, that had been sipping in 

The nectar of the rose, grew sick of it, 

And lit upon thy blush, what wonder girl! 

He revelled like a phrenzied thing,(1) amid 
The thornless roses of thy cheek—that bee ! 
And mid the snowy lilies of thy neck 

He did not sting, but hung bewildered there— 
And then he lit upon thy lip—oh! yes! 
Would J had been that bee—or any bee 
That I might revel there and sip for aye 

The cherry fulness of thy pouting lip, 

And fall like him upon the ground and die ! 
Or cling upon thy knee, sweet girl! and have 
Thine arm outstretched to lift me up again— 
I would much rather melt upon thy lip, 

A very bee—than live a heartless thing ! 


£ * 


« 
Love on ! and I will love thee as my own! 
Oh! may I kiss thee now—one kiss—but one, 
One kiss, sweet Isabelle ! and we will go— 
Now—s it not a consolation dear— 

To feel that one—one heart is pure and trae 
In its deep laid, sincere idolatry ? 

Pure as an angel’s to his Maker, God, 

Who binds it to him as a worshipper! 


Cambridge, May. 


(1) From Willis, hey? One of the most vigogons and 
passionate ideas that he ever articulated on paper. 


| 


| 
| 


| whenever he chose to talk about them—I have heard him, | 


Whistle, for an original paper. 
“TOO MUCH BUSH.” 
Messieurs Epirors,—I remember hearing my fa- 
ther—my father was an old man, and had seen enough of | 
the world and its ways, to entitle him to a patient listening | 


N. 


I say, tell a story of an old Indian, whom he had somewhere 
met withal, which has often recurred to me while mingling | 
with my fellow-men, and has proved applicable, in many 
instances, to events and actions which have fallen within 
my observation. ‘* This Indian,’ quoth my father, ‘ was 
about to cross a stream in his canoe ; but, either from lazi- 
ness, or inability, was fain to trust rather to the wind to 
blow him safely over, than to his oars. Now he was des- 
titute of every kind of sail, and, as a substitute, he stuck 
upright in his canoe a large bush which he had torn up by 
the roots from the shore ; the wind blowing fresh and strong, 
he had hardly reached the middle of the stream, ere his | 
boat was overset, and he was nigh to drowning. By dint | 
| of hard swimming, however, he reached the other bank, | 
when, shaking himself free from the drops of water, which | 
| were dripping from one part of his person to the other, he | 
thus tersely and quaintly accounted for the happening of 
this untoward accident :—‘* Aha! me carry too much 
| bush !”’ 
| I remembered this anecdote ever after: and, whenever 
| I saw a young merchant, just setting up in trade, with slen- 
| der capital, and tolerable credit, and depending upon the 
| last, while the first was already far spent, I have thought of 
the old Indian and his canoe, and have said to myself, 
| ** My friend, there, will, I fear, soon find out the incon- 
| venience of carrying ‘ too much bush.’ ”” 
| Sam Lighthead inherited from his father a fair name and 
| ten thousand dollars. Under cover of the first of these lega- 
| cies, he contrived to rid himself of the greater part of the 
| latter, without exciting much suspicion of his jadgment or 
prudence in the minds of his neighbours. 





In fact, every 
thing with Sam appeared to go fair and square, until about 
| eighteen months after the dropping of the aforementioned 
| windfall. About this time Sam and I happened in at 
Farmer Moody’s, as chance would have it, on the same 
| evening, and I heard the young heir requesting the favour, 








as a ‘* very particular accommodation, for a few days,’’ of 
| a hundred dollars, at the hands of our host. Now Sam 
| had, at that moment under weigh two frame-buildings, a 
brick store, and a new barn ; besides a fishing-jigger on 
the stocks in the next village ; and neither of the five more 
| than half completed. ‘‘ Ah Sam’’ thought I, “ ah, Sam 
| Lighthead ! I fear you are carrying ‘ too much bush!’ ”” 
When I have seen a youthful couple, commencing life 
with hope in their hearts, but not a penny in their purse ; 
‘* marrying and giving in marriage,’’ and disposed to en- 
joy pleasure without counting its costs ;—I have rarely er- 
| red in my prediction, that the happy pair would eventually 
discover that they have carried by far ‘ too much bush !” 
Miss Angelina Amelia Aurelia Lumm appeared at our 
parish church last Sunday with a bran-new Navarino, or 
something like it:—(1 believe Navarinos are ‘‘ over the 
dam”’ though, now: at any rate, this was a tremendous 
affair, Navarino or Chumla :) and it was trimmed and trick- 
sied all over with the most elaborate bows and puffs, com- 
bining, in colour, all the hues of the rainbow, and in form, 
all the diagrams mathematicians ever invented. Not one 
diately behind her 
could see farther before their noses than that in which Miss 
Angelina sat ; so profusely ornamented, and so ornamen- 
tally profuse was Miss Angelina Aurelia’s head-gear. And 
the rest of her dress was as painters say, ‘‘in keeping :”’ 
Frills, flounces, and furbelows were scattered over the per- 
son of lovely Miss Lumm “‘ in most admired array.’’ Now 
Angelina had by no means a taper-form—every joint, eve- 
ry sinew, and muscle, nature had inwrought within her 
goodly frame, was emphatically like the foot of the cele- 
brated 


of the occupants of seven pews i 





** Miss Polly Dolly Adeline 























Amelia Agnes Low’ — 


they were evidently ‘‘ made to use!’? 3 don’t know 


how it was, but when, during the sermon last Sunday af- 
ternoon, I had attempted some half-dozen times to catch 
a glimpse of our parson in his pulpit, as he was dispensing 
the crumbs of doctrine to his hungry flock, and had given 
up the undertaking in despair, at length,—a view of his 
white poll being entirely obstructed by the artificial embel- 
lishments of the naturally obese periphery of Miss Angelina 
Amelia’s person,—I could not help asking myself the 
question, whether, considering all things, Miss Aurelia was 
not a very leetle like my father’s old Indian? whether, 
her means considered, where her judgment was forgotten, 
she was not, upon the whole, under press of a trifle ** too 
much bush ?”? 

I might swell my catalogue, and multiply instance by 
instance of the rash imprudence so frequently manifested 
by the unthinking and unreflecting ones of the world, in 
the use of suddenly acquired wealth, or the abuse of a 
comfortable competence : but that I fear your readers may 
have already found me too prolix, and even exemplifying, 
in another interpretation of its meaning, the truth inculeat- 
ed by my father’s story: that we are, all of us inclined 
to carry ** too much bush !”’ 


I remain, gentlemen, yours ever, 
Cc. A. B. 





Some time ago, I asked why people never took it into their 
heads to waste their time with rhymes at the other end 
—of their verses. Behold the answer of a correspond- 
ent. N. 

ALPHABETIC GYMNING. 


Ask fool-bards why they do for A (aye) 
Bask in rhyme-shine for a Bay ; 
Culling words of poe- Cc, 
Dull as drawling psalmo- D. 
End, each fool, your fooler- E; 
Friend of fetters, dare be Free 
Groper, in your ele- G 
Hope for John Neal’s praises, He, 
If he perseveres, will Ina 
Jiffy, like a spinning- Jenny, 
Keep prose running fromde- K, 
Leaping over bard and Lay. 
Muses, would you form for Men 
Nooses boys should burst ag- N? 

** Oh our love, how much you Orr 
Poh, don’t talk of debts to Poet ; 
Quite enough to take a Qa; 
Right or wrong we slavery Rue 
Shame, a vigorous man to See 
Tamely fitting T to : 
Um and epitaph and U; 
Vernal glories ! greet his View. 
Works are vain ; to Grecia’s Wrecks 
Xerxes can’t his fame ann- x. 

Ye’ll do better, fools and Ys, 
Zeal for rhyme to curb, and priZe PROSB. 
There’s an idea of yours hammered out—six hours’ 
*¢ brain-cudgelling,’’—which at country school-keeping 
would be a day’s work, and fifty cents in my pocket. 
———————SSES 
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